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THE COMMUNITY AND ECONOMIC GROUPS. 

THE community must get a living, and in one sense we may 
say that its economic aspect is as old as its family or- 
ganization, and older than the political organization in its form 
of state and nation. None the less, state and nation were the 
first to take advantage in conspicuous degree of the great prin- 
ciple of cooperation and organization. It is only within the 
past hundred years that economic groups, whether in the manu- 
facturing or financial or purchasing or industrial field, have 
gained such power as to come into frequent conflict with the 
political organization and to force upon the world problems of 
adjustment comparable to the great controversies between church 
and state of the Middle Ages, or to wars between different 
political states. To-day we realize that the control over our 
lives — what we shall eat, what we shall wear, how we shall 
occupy ourselves — is far more economic than either political or 
religious. Our social classes, which have so much to do with our 
standards of morals and our satisfactions in life, are more eco- 
nomic than military or political, and although an army is still 
the most impressive manifestation of power, we are made to 
realize at times that those who control prices or who can shut off 
the supplies of food and fuel from great cities are really arbiters 
of our fate. 

Two recent examples of political and economic forces in colli- 
sion will serve to illustrate certain present tendencies and show 
the background of present problems. 

In February, 1917, a writer described the passage of the 
Adamson Bill as follows: "The elected representatives of 400,000 
railroad workers passed an eight-hour law and then went to the 
President and Congress and demanded that they ratify that law. 
Congress did not wish to pass the Adamson Bill. ... 'If you 
don't,' replied the presidents of the railroad brotherhoods, 'we 
will tie up the country so tight next Monday morning, that the 
American people will rend you limb from limb on next election 
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day.' So the Senate endorsed a bill which had originally been 
passed by referendum vote of the industrially enfranchised 
citizenship on the railroads." 

The writer then generalizes: 

"The American nation is rushing out of political govern- 
ment into industrial government. Congress is losing function 
after function. Its job is pretty nearly done. Its place is 
being taken by the industrial experts of the various commissions. 
We now have national commissions for railroads, for interstate 
corporations control, for shipping and for the tariff. Add a 
half dozen national commissions for six more big industries and 
the Congressmen at Washington will sit around and draw their 
salaries for sucking their thumbs. The old state lines and dis- 
trict lines are fading. The industries are the new states of our 
nation." 

On the other hand, in the same year of 1917, the decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court, Hitchman Coal and Coke 
Co. vs. Mitchell, and Eagle Glass and Manufacturing Co. vs. 
Rowe, enjoined the officers of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica from attempting to unionize a mine without the consent of 
the plaintiff. The mine owners had required the employees to 
sign a card agreeing not to belong to the Union while in the 
employ of the company. The injunction prohibits in substance, 
according to a careful analysis by Professor Cook, of the Yale 
Law School: "(1) inducing plaintiff's employees to break their 
contracts of service; (2) inducing by any means plaintiff's em- 
ployees to leave, even though by their contracts of employment 
they are privileged to leave at any time; (3) persuading persons 
'who might become employees' of the plaintiff not to do so by 
representing to them that they are 'likely to suffer some loss or 
trouble' if they do because of the non-union character of the 
plaintiff's mine." On the face of it, this would tend to estop any 
attempts at unionizing any employees of a non-union firm or any 
persons who might become employees, although it may be con- 
fessed that this last clause would be very difficult of enforce- 
ment on account of its very indefinite application. 

Here, then, on the one hand, it is affirmed that political power 
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is waning and the real power passing into the hands of an in- 
dustrial organization; on the other hand, the courts are inter- 
fering with the activities of labor unions in a more drastic man- 
ner than ever before. 

Another illustration of the crossing of political and economic 
forces may be found in our recent graded income tax. Under- 
taken primarily as a war-time necessity, it has within it the pos- 
sibilities of profound social and economic changes. It is already 
compelling a great estate in Chicago to dispose of its real estate 
holdings, which under it yield a net income of only one and one- 
half per cent. 

Or again, political democracy as advocated and represented by 
President Wilson, it is alleged, represents an outgrown condition. 
The real contest is between an imperialism which backs economic 
expansion with political power and a soviet democracy which 
subordinates political lines to economic class interest, and practi- 
cally abolishes the older political order. 

Such conflicts as these, nominally between political and 
economic forces, are at bottom, of course, contests between dif- 
ferent groups. They reflect class-consciousness. They ex- 
press in varying degree the interests and demands for power, 
wealth, prestige, liberty, justice, which in part give rise to our 
institutions and in part are evoked by these institutions. A 
group like that of the English aristocracy, formed originally on 
a military basis, perpetuating itself as a governing and land- 
owning group, and reenforced still further by the dignity and 
social status of an established church and its universities, makes 
an almost impregnable organization. Nominally surpassed 
in financial power by a middle class, it really maintains its 
dominance essentially unimpaired, since its social prestige 
enables it to take over from time to time sufficient wealth and 
ability to renew its strength without in any way giving up its 
class-consciousness. Only a labor group which does not aspire 
to be adopted into the gentry seems likely to put up a real 
opposition. The older contest between tory and liberal is now 
apparently breaking down just because the class distinction be- 
tween gentry and middle class is not fixed deeply enough. 
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Whether now the labor group which represents so different a 
type will work through Parliament or through direct action seems 
rather a matter of strategy. Whether it seeks to lower the price 
of commodities by political measures of tariffs, nationalization 
of coal mines and transportation, or by economic measures 
such as cooperative stores, whether it seeks to redistribute 
wealth by graded taxation or by forced levies in the form of 
strikes — this is less significant for the philosophy of society than 
the ends that are sought and the evolution of character that is 
taking place. 

In America conditions have given a different framework. The 
colonists were largely outside the established church. The 
influence of the frontier and of the small farm tended to efface 
the social distinctions of the older sort which came across the 
ocean. Only in certain large plantations in the South and com- 
mercial cities on the coast were there tendencies making toward 
class distinction. Interests and ambitions were at first of corre- 
sponding character. Security against want was gained by the 
ownership of a farm. When practically everyone owned a farm, 
a man was relatively independent of economic control by others. 
Little money was used. Wants and satisfactions were alike few 
and simple. The chief danger to one's economic welfare, aside 
from the uncertainty of crops, was the taxing power of the 
government. Property was thought of chiefly as a right needing 
protection by the government from violence and needing pro- 
tection from the government by constitutional guaranties. In 
the consciousness of the American people as a whole during the 
early years of the republic, 'liberty' was the word that stood 
foremost and highest, and liberty meant chiefly the civil and 
religious liberty won against Crown and Bishop. Property was 
for the many a means of security against want, not a provision 
for luxuries, to say nothing of being a power over the lives of 
others. There was no labor group. Perhaps the nearest ap- 
proach to class division was that into debtors and creditors, 
which was disclosed by a Shays Rebellion, and the discussion 
of the Constitution. 

A change came with the development of the cotton industry. 
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Gne form of property — namely, property in slaves — changed its 
status from that of a relatively domestic and private affair to 
that of a commercial and political power. But direct action 
was even then not unknown. The necessity of cotton for En- 
glish factories was counted upon to decide the contest between 
South and North. 

After the Civil War, wealth gained through manufacturing 
assumed the position of power previously held by the cotton 
group. It dictated tariffs and was in a position to change the 
mores of a great part of the population of the country. Sumner, 
in his Folkways, says: "Amongst ourselves now, in politics, 
finance, and industry, we see the man-who-can-do-things ele- 
vated to a social hero whose success overrides all other con- 
siderations." The enormous power gained through modern 
methods of production and organization naturally called out 
jealousies and antagonisms. The shippers and small mer- 
chants and farmers sought to check monopoly and regulate 
prices, and government responded with the Sherman Act and the 
doctrine of property affected by public interest. The Clayton 
Act and the Federal Trade Commission Act continue this line of 
control. The labor groups, however, have preferred for the most 
part to pursue their own way through organization and collective 
bargaining rather than through politics. Heretofore the objec- 
tive has been chiefly a larger share in the productive income of 
industry. A minority has urged political action, but thus far 
unsuccessfully. At present an increased share in power as well 
as in profits is demanded by the labor group. The first step is 
recognition of the union. The next stage is usually a demand 
for some control over actual conditions in the shops. The third 
step, which only the more radical are at present disposed to take, 
is that of participation in the management, and implied in this, 
in greater or less degree, is the abolition of the wage system. 
As a radical writer puts it: "the policy of the leaders of the labor 
movement has been to abolish poverty as the means for abolish- 
ing slavery. Now it is seen that this is to proceed wrong end 
first. The way to the abolition of poverty lies through the 
abolition of slavery." Stated less dramatically, this would 
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mean: labor cannot succeed in getting what it wants except by 
the control of industry. For now the day of 'property for 
power ' — to use Hobhouse's phrase — as contrasted with property 
for use or property for security, has come. 

The emergence of these great economic forces and the enor- 
mous increase in quantity and variety of goods produced have 
doubtless operated to shift the attention of men from such older 
political objectives as liberty to more economic objectives, such 
as comforts and luxuries. Justice means not so much equality 
before the law as a fair share in distribution. This does not 
necessarily mean materialism. No people ever spent so lavishly 
for education. And in the great crisis just past, we were ready 
to sacrifice possessions and life. But it does mean that in the 
ordinary course of the day's work, both economic ends and 
economic powers play relatively a greater r61e in the community 
life; political and, one may add, religious ends and power, 
relatively less. 

How far is this shift likely to go, and what are the relative 
merits and demerits of the political power and method and ideals 
as compared with the economic power and method and ideals? 
The political organization, starting with military force, charac- 
terized at first by sharp class divisions, dominance, and auto- 
cracy, has tended in the direction of equality of rights; that is, 
the recognition of the worth of every human individual. It has 
worked out a protection of the individual against arbitrary use of 
power. It has devised methods of securing responsibility from 
the immediate agents of rule and of giving to all people a con- 
siderable degree of responsibility by the use of the power that 
they wield. Economic power has succeeded in maintaining the 
incentive of competition and rivalry in a less bloody form than 
that of wars. It has on the whole stimulated activity more 
successfully and carried out a great measure of that cooperation 
which Professor Jenks regards as "the cardinal fact in the 
history of civilization." But on the other hand, at present 
economic power is in the hands of a very small minority. Ac- 
cording to King's estimates, the richest two per cent of the people 
own considerably more property than all the rest of the popula- 
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tion, alike in Prussia, France, the United Kingdom, and Wiscon- 
sin, which may be regarded as typical for the United States. 
The public can, to a certain degree, resist by direct action the 
taxes levied by economic power; that is, it can refuse to buy when 
prices are raised too high. But this is a remedy that cuts both 
ways when the necessaries of life are concerned. Or again, if 
we look at the economic power exercised by the organized labor 
groups, which is immediately directed against employers but 
really involves the great group of consumers, — the great strike in 
the anthracite coal industry which gave four millions of increased 
wages to the miners, levied about thirteen millions upon con- 
sumers in the increased cost of coal — it may fairly be said that 
although political legislation, when decided ultimately not by 
reason but by majority vote, is based on force, economic ' legisla- 
tion' is even more definitely based upon force and in this case 
upon minority rather than majority rule. And further, whereas 
political legislation is theoretically at least, for the public in- 
terest, economic action is professedly for special groups and 
without regard to whether this group is already richer or poorer, 
better or worse paid than other groups; the decisive considera- 
tion is : Which groups have greater bargaining power? 

What are the lines of development which on the one hand seem 
most probable and on the other promise most for the welfare of 
the community, for its progress and its ideals? 

1. Society might proceed by extending its political organiza- 
tion, either negatively in the way of restricting economic in- 
equality and violence growing out of it, or positively in the way of 
taking over economic functions, as in state socialism. The ob- 
jections which have been raised against this in the past have more 
often taken the form of criticism upon the unintelligent, unpro- 
gressive character of political organization. It is weak in in- 
vention and in selection. An objection which is now coming to 
be urged more is that a political organization does not recognize 
the rights of many specific groups or classes. It is claimed that 
state socialism is conceived rather in the interest of consumers 
than of producers. In the laboring class itself, there is violent 
opposition to what is called ' state-ism, ' as against socialism. The 
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logic of representative government is against the recognition of 
specific groups. Does it not in this go too far toward uni- 
formitarianism? May not the functional group have a larger 
part to play in our community life than it has played hitherto? 
And is not the remedy against objectionable class-consciousness 
to be found not in ignoring such groups but in recognizing 
them and defining their position? Certain it is that a representa- 
tive government which works out in such form as to give 
us not only judicial but legislative bodies that are composed 
almost exclusively of lawyers suggests the need of some sort of 
readjustment. 

2. The opposite method, which is confessedly a class solution, 
is that of syndicalism, which abandons the general community 
for the economic group as the important organization. Such an 
organization undoubtedly will look after the welfare of its own 
class, but makes little if any provision for adjustment between 
classes except on the basis of economic power. And this is 
really to abandon justice as an ideal. It would doubtless culti- 
vate responsibility within the group but is weak in developing 
responsibility to the public as a whole. 

3. A third method, which would aim to secure certain of the 
advantages of both the political and the economic process, is that 
of giving to economic groups considerable functions as commit- 
tees for certain purposes and holding them responsible for their 
results within their field. There can be no question, for ex- 
ample, that for working out certain economic problems of rela- 
tions between capital and labor, neither Congress nor the courts 
are fitted by training or by the system of ideas within which 
they habitually move. I have been brought into contact with 
certain labor groups who have for eight years maintained an 
agreement with their employers which includes provisions 
for negotiation; i.e., new legislation, for settlement of particular 
cases, and for the formulation of principles of adjustment to 
meet changing conditions. I have been impressed with their 
distrust of the legal and even of the judicial attitude. They 
claim that the all-important thing is to foster in all concerned 
a constructive attitude which shall face new problems and 
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difficulties with a view to keep the agreement vital. Strong 
organizations which can control their members, and on the other 
hand a spirit of appeal to reason rather than to force, are the 
most hopeful means of avoiding clashes and securing that 
harmony which is necessary for the community. 

The political ideal of liberty which Bertrand Russell would 
set foremost is no doubt an imperishable ideal, but it is not the 
only value. One may question even whether it is the chief 
value. Cooperation, responsibility, justice, are all of them 
values which the community must secure. The new powers, 
the complex interests, the enlarged satisfactions, which the 
economic process has introduced, need to be adjusted to the 
older conceptions of responsibility, justice, and democracy. 
And conversely, the older conceptions of liberty and equality 
need to be enlarged by the constructive attitude of the inventor, 
by the flexibility fostered by economic processes, and by the 
differences in interests and values which occupational and 
economic groupings bring about. And thus adjusted, they will 
continue, we may hope, to give new range to human personality 
and to the life in common. 

James H. Tufts. 

The University of Chicago. 



